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*DEFINITION AND GOALS OF PROFESSIONAL READING 


by 


J.A. Lauwerys 
(Professor of Comparative Education, 
University of London Institute of Education) 


Those of us who are concerned with the study of education ina 
professionali way, as research workers or teachers of teachers, often get 
the mistaken impression that there exists in the world today an overwhelming 
demand for books and literature of all kinds dealing with schools and the 
bringimup of the young. Our libraries are cluttered up by the thousands 
of new volumes which pour into them every year, while the stacks of our 
Magazines and journals grow endlessly. In addition, the morning mail brings 
along a mass of mimeographed sub-literature which we glance at briefly and, 
in most cases, rapidly deposit in the waste-paper basket. From time to time 
one such document attracts attention by its relevance to our own specialised 
interest, in which case we face the puzzling problem of how best to file it 
away in an accessible manner. It sometimes seems as if professional 
education was an agency through which the monarchs of the forest are trans- 


formed into pe. to be buried away: on bookshelves in the qpemaeasy of 
libraries. 


AS to duty to students we issue to them 
long lists of volumes - long because we prove our impartiality by shirking 
the onus of selection - which we optimistically expect them to read, study, 
digest, and ultimately regurgitate in examinations. Yet, one wonders. How 
many students, how many teachers, do in fact spend much of their time studying 
with care the books which we write or recommend, or the articles which we 
publish? And if they read does our message - if there is a message - in fact 
get across? Does our advice produce a change in attitude? Does it promote 
the adoption of more intelligent methods in classrooms? For one thing, have 
we paid enough attention to teaching people the skill which we call reading, 
that is not simply the art of transforming visual symbols into spoken sounds, 
but the more difficult art of extracting meaning from what is written or 
printed? In any case, can one really produce a change of heart or teach a 
new skill through the medium of print? What are the aims envisaged by those 
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who write for publication? Go and look in a library and consider the 
publications available. What will you find? First, if the language you 
speak is English or any other world language, you will come across a truly 
immense number of journals, magazines, and periodicals of all kinds, many 

of them published by specialized societies such as those of mathematics, 
geography, or science teachers. In these one always finds notes or brief 
articles describing things like a new way of teaching the theory of 
Pythagoras, or someone's ingenious device for proving to children the truth 
of Boyle's law using only an empty bottle and a ruler. Experienced teachers 
discuss whether grammar should or should not be taught, whether correct 
spelling must be sternly insisted upon. In a word, one finds good, sound, 
practical advice, which can easily be used and applied by any teacher any- 
where in his ordinary everyday work in the classroom. It is to such little 
bits of information that most classroom teachers turn in the first instance. 
Later on, if time allows, or the railway journey drags on too long, they 
turn to articles of ‘general interest' which serve only to enrich their 
background knowledge of their own subject. There will be articles on non- 
Euclidean geometry, on the most recent advances in atomic physics, on the 
history of science in the sixteenth century, or on recent developments in 
oceanography. The knowledge picked up accidentally will not be absolutely 
useless to these teachers. They will as a result be able to scatter a few 
crumbs which will be admiringly gathered by the more intelligent boys and 
girls. That, however, is not the reason why such stuff is read. The 
teachers like to be ‘up-to-date', as does everyone else in the modern world. 
Moreover, they are interested in the subjects they teach: in fact, this last 
point is one of the great difficulties faced by all who write or publish 
educational literature. Should they concentrate on subject-matter, on stuff, 
on curriculum content? Or should they deal chiefly with learning and teaching, 
with education per-se? All teachers oscillate in their minds between content 
and process - they are ambivalent in their love of subject-matter and their 
interest in children. 


Besides such professional magazines, there are others published by 
bodies or organizations which desire to achieve a rather more fundamental 
reform of education than is possible by simply improving details of classroom 
technique. The New Education Fellowship for instance, and similar bodies, 
is anxious to promote the adoption of modern psychological techniques. It 
recommends educational methods intended to promote acceptance of the democratic 
ideal while strengthening individuality. In magazines published by bodies of 
that kind one finds remarkably little that can be immediately and directly 
applied by the ordinary teacher. One does, however, come across famous names 
well-known to all. The support of such men or women strengthens the faith 
and enthusiasm of the already converted. It raises the morale’ of a group 
dedicated to reform. Incidentally, it also prepares some of the readers for 
the more careful and considered study of books of research papers in which 
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topics alluded to in popular articles are expounded in a detailed and 
scholarly manner. Nor should one forget in this enumeration the many 
periodicals which offer to their public news and information about current 
events, and which are probably more widely read than anything else in the 
whole field of education. They contain advertisements of posts falling 
vacant, and announcements of new books, especially school textbooks, which 
publishers hope to get accepted. It is here that truly influential reviews, 
which help to sell large numbers of copies, appear. In addition, there is 
a good deal of high-grade gossip about conferences and speeches, the doings 
of Ministers and discussions in Parliament, appointments of persons to 
important posts. Let no one scoff at these short and simple annals. They 
encourage the growth of a professional sentiment. The ordinary classroom 
practitioner is made to feel that he shares in an enterprise which has 
national importance. 


So much for the different classes of periodical; the modestly 
informational, the expensively instructional, the hopefully inspirational, 
and the commentary on events. Turn now to the books themselves and examine 
the library shelves. What will you find? First, of course, an impressive 
array of classics, works written long ago by great men whose ideas are ever 
fresh and whose power to illuminate remains undimmed by the years. Alas, 
how dusty and unread they seem! They are taken out from the libraries of 
our universities and colleges only by professors searching for quotations 
with which to enrich commissioned articles, or perhaps by students preparing 
for examinations and too poor to buy a copy for themselves. Should you doubt 
this, consult the publishers' catalogues and find out the date of the last 
edition of any of the great classics - the Great Didactic, the Emile, Locke 
or Milton on Education, Ratke's Memorial, or any other title that comes into 
your mind. It seems that young students preparing to be teachers can only be 
forced to read such books when driven by the whiplash of an examination. 
Their seniors, of course, are always too busy to read. The great books remain 
caviare not only to the general but to the professor. 


More frequently consulted, or at least borrowed, are books of a survey 
type dealing, for instance, with The Bearing of modern psychology upon class- 
room procedures, Modern sociology of education, Recent philosophies of 
education and so on. Both teachers and intending teachers look at these and 
sometimes study their contents probably under the partly erroneous impression 
that they will obtain in this way knowledge capable of immediate application. 
In fact, this is seldom the case. Those books are nearly always very theoretical, 
often pretentiously so. The gap between thought and possible action is wide. 
Nevertheless, it is good that teachers should keep in touch with advanced and 
scientific thought: sometimes improvements in practice ensue. 
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Teachers and professional educators, however, do take quite genuine 
interest in books which have in them a certain amount of controversy, or, ‘in 
which great issues of policy are debated, such as, in England, the: mode of 
organization of the secondary stage - the comprehensive school aiid all that; 
or in America, Federal aid; or in France, the secular school and religious 
education. -Here disputes go in common-room and club. Those who earn theif 
living as teachers feel involved just as ordinary citizens feel involved in 
political argument. They are therefore eager to learn views with which they 
may disagreee To some extent the same can be said of books written by 
reformerse Here,too, extreme views are put forward and ably argued for and 
against. If, especially if, the book is well and brightly written, teachers 
will read ite An author, for example, may argue that a school should be a 
place where children are always treated very kindly and never:on any account 
punished, or that there should be absolutely no control over the actions of 
adolescents. If so, teachers will read it with pleasure, annoyance and mild 
exasperation. 


Having said all this one comes back, however, rather sadly to the 
conclusion that in fact teachers and educators do not read nearly as much 
as some of their other colleagues in other professions. Should this be 
doubted a few minutes talk to a publisher, will bring tonfimamatiion, ».School 
textbooks, yes, sell well, especially if they fit very: exactlyicthe needs. of 
a particular age-range of children or the requirements of: am 
tion syllabus. But alas! Books intended to help teachers:ant:hoaks on or 
about educational theory - unless they are -intended -to.. bie used ds) texts in 
training colleges for intending teachers! - oh no. ''Books ‘for -teachers", 
said one publisher, "are the graveyard of my ‘plies thins) s Peas. 


Can one condemn and should one blame? Why do tae beings cae wee 
on the fatiguing and somewhat unpleasing business of sitting and staring at 
the printed page? To spend time being entertained by gossip, or to read 
amusing and exciting stories about other human beings, or occasionally to 
have their minds elevated by visions of poetic beauty, is interesting. But, 
as a chore, a task to be faced, professional men may read to learn and then 
to do = just as a housewife will read a cookery book or an artisan a book on 
woodwork. A doctor, a chemist, an engineer, reads his journals because he 
finds in them accounts of new discoveries or analyses which allow him to see 
more deeply into the problems faced during the ordinary course of professional 
life. Such people become better specialists as a result of the effort they 
have made. Can it seriously be said that a teacher will become a better 
practitioner or a more farsighted thinker by studying some of the stuff) we 
have described as accumulating dust in our libraries? Perhaps, byt | “probably 
not. And consider the style and manner of presentation commonly-found “in - 
educational literature. How many educators write with the gracte-and elegance 
of a novelist or poet? How many express themselves with the controversial 
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verve of a journalist? After all, educators very rarely face the immense 
difficulty of composing and arranging material so that it will be pleasant 
and amusing to read. Writing is a craft, a difficult one to learn, and it 
is not popular in educational circles. On the other hand, the various 
branches of educational theory - psychology, sociology, comparative, and 

so on = have not yet developed their own strict scientific tradition so 

that our educational books lack the dry and austere precision characteristic 
of the older disciplines. 


So we have, on the one hand, a lack of really readable and worth while 
authors, and on the other, a public unused to serious reading and unprepared 
to make the efforts needed. The result is a dearth of truly worth while 
publications in the field of education. How can the situation be improved? 


To begin with, it seems probable that we should pay at least as much 
attention to the felt needs of the different publics we aim at as is paid 
by advertisers and by the editors of newspapers - we should do market research. 
And we should note very carefully the different needs of different levels of 
the teaching profession - for the difference between highest and lowest is 
here very much greater than, say, in medicine or law. Let us think, first, 
of ordinary, average, classroom practitioners, not very highly trained or 
educated, carrying on with their exhausting day-to-day job of dealing with 
children. These look for practical help of a very detailed kind - nothing 
can be too simple. They need knowledge of subject-matter and may not know 
where to find it. They need advice on how best to present certain items to 
children of different ages. Broad, general advice is as useless to these 
devoted men and women as it would be to hard-working medical practitioners. 
The latter would need to be told about exact dosages - the former need 


correspondingly clear instructions. They would not despise it since it would 
help them. 


Next comes the intermediate level; the lecturer in a teachers' college, 
the specialist subject teacher with a good university background and long 
experience. Evidently these will appreciate and benefit from offerings at a 
more scientific and advanced level - and it is this group which at the moment 
is best served. 


Thirdly comes the small group of really specialized professional 
educators - those who have charge of postgraduate work in universities. The 
number of such is small, but it is an important group, nevertheless, for it 

in process of creating a tradition and a profession. These are the men 
and women who, by generalizing on practical experience and by formulating 
explicit theory, make communication possible between empirical practitioners, 
and who in time will make educational theory cumulative. 


. At this stage I am assailed by trepidatien,and feel an urge to confeas 
in public. I, too, am an editor and try to write. I edit, with the heip 
of an American colleague, an international Year Book of Education for the 
University of London and for Teachers College, Columbia. Each year, basing 
ourselves upon what we have heard and seen, we select a topic which we 
believe to be of universal significance and importance. We have deawtt:, 
for instance, with the relation of educational practice to philosophical 
thought, and with the factors which determine the professional status of 
teacherse Surely both are important problems. Using all the help we get 
from friends and colleagues, we do our very best to submit the general prob- 
lem to a comparative analysis. We then persuade people all over the world 
to write for us. We endeavour, naturally enough, to achieve the highest 
conceivable degree of professional expertise. But our problem is a troubling ’ 
one. First, we find it hard to envisage very exactly our audience, and when 
we do it turns out to be a very mixed one, comprising administrators of 
educational systems, university professors, advisors to teachers for inspectors, 
training college lecturers, and so forth = the background of knowledge we can 
assume in our readers and the level of specialised professional understanding 
varies very much. We are never sure whether we are aiming too high or too 
low. Secondly, again because the professional study of education is a rela- 
tively new discipline, we always find it extremely difficult to secure authors 
with the requisite specialised knowledge of the problems we are handling. 
And then these authors quite frequently do not have available the enormous 
background of specialised and objective research which could be utilized in 
other areas. However, the results are always provocative and illuminating. 
But then comes the really bitter disappointment for the editors. First, the 
reviews = often appallingly incompetent and lacking in all expertise. Com- 
plaints that the book is too large, too rich - that 'la mariée est trop belle’. 
Complaints that the book will not help the classroom teacher - as if we had 
intended that it should. Complaints that some obscure aspects have been left 
out. The sins of reviewers are many and odious. Yet one should, and indeed 
must, forgive reviewers because one is sometimes a reviewer too! What is 
hardest of all to bear, however, is that frequently one's own closest friends 
and colleagues, busy with their own concerns, have not only failed to read 
the Editorial article of the Year Book, prepared with toil and sweat and tears, 
but are even ignorant of the nature of the topic under discussion. It is then 


that an editor can say only - ‘Et tu quogue, Brute’ - and find consolation in 
general, not educational, philosophy. 


But let us take heart. As a real profession education is a new thing, 
and it will grow in strength. Teachers are better prepared than they were. 
They are, as a result of better education and training, taking a deeper 
interest than they did even a generation ago in the specialised and theoreti- 
cal aspects of their work. As time goes on the size of the instructed, 
educated public demanding higher quality will grow. Already in the English- 
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speaking world the output of first-rate educational literature is impressive. 
Better trained, university educated teachers, taking their profession really 
seriously, will demand a serious professional literature. Demand will create 
supply and, at long last, thought and action, theory and practice, will be 
‘straightly conjoined' and mutually enrich each other. 


00000 


THE TEACHER'S USE OF THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


by 


Marthe Barnett 
(Supervisor, Elementary Libraries, Duvall, Washington, U.SeAe) 


Teacher education seldom includes instruction in methods of utilizing 
the school library as an essential complement to the classroom curriculum. 
This is a profound loss to both students and teachers. A skilful instructor 
should make constant use of any method to achieve successful assimilation of 
his teaching. The richness and variety of the valuable instructional materials 
found within the school library can contribute immeasurably to the improvement 
of teaching techniques. 


No teacher can teach that which he does not know. If his own education 
in effective use of the library as a vital adjunct to his teaching is sadly 
wanting, the teacher can hardly be expected to assist his students in its 
proper use as an ingredient of significant consequence within their studies. 
Too, the most extensive of libraries, the most «comprehensive of collections 


within it, are virtual vacuities if not used, or if only certain teachers use 
them. 


It is scarcely acceptable that you would permit your child to drive your 
car without your instruction, help, and constantly alert supervision. 


It is even less comprehensible that your students would be left to their 
own devices in a vehicle which should be of infinitely more personal impor- 
tance to them. Nothing in their whole lives can be of greater consequence 
than expertness in reading and library familiarity. 


In these acutely competitive times where the best is open only to men 
and women who are abundantly and liberally educated, it is imperative that 
the teacher be able to stretch the minds of his students, leading them to the 
mastery of more and more complex studies. 
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It would then be intolerable for any instructor of students to shift to 
the librarian the responsibility for the student’s acquiring of a lifelong 
reading habit and resourceful, profitable use of the library. The school 
library is a potent living force within the whole method of instruction of 
the entire school curriculum. Therefore it is the teacher who must provide 
‘the motivation, the purpose, the direction, and the indivisible unity between 
-the basics of the textbook and the ‘complementary knowledge to be found in the 
‘school library and its collection. 


You are invited ‘ try an experiment. For a reasonable period of time, 
be alert to the whole world of print as it comes within your sphere of ‘ 
attention, ... even the world of sound and communication. Exercise vigilant . 
attention to references, quotations, - all usage made from the works of _ , 
children's literature. 


? 


Unless you have cudeesunveeusls read a vast major portion of these hardy » } 
perennials, much that you see or hear becomes senseless absurdity. The . q 
salient thought for you is that the whole world around | you takes it very much. ! 
for granted that you have read them ..... 


. It is your responsibility to prevent your students from becoming | 
enmeshed in the same net of quandary. 
. Teaching, to be most ‘effective, should be a person to person affair. 


Conveying thought through print can only be suggestive, = and it is trustfully 
added, - stimulative, too. - 


What do you.do when you and your class open up a new topic for study? 
The pattern is quite similar in all levels of learning. The teacher briefly 
states the subject and perhaps just as briefly discusses the scope of the 
intended study. The class talks about it awhile. Soon everyone is interested 
in some phase of the general topic and some enthusiasm is generated toward 
taking the last step: to find out more about it. And customarily, where does 
one go when one wishes "to find out more about it?" 


In order to keep the study within reasonable bounds, it would be 
advisable to exercise a selection of study areas which would not lead too 
far afield. By distributing the topics either among small groups of students, 


or among the TT - is possible to control selectivity and eetaten 
analysis e : 


The teacher has a moral obligation to his students to inform himself 
thoroughly upon the resources available within the school and its library. 
This can not be satisfactorily discharged by informing the librarian of the | 
general-subject and then shifting the burden for the pursuit of the material 
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to her very willing shoulders, if she is handicapped by lack of information. 


She will be in a better position to assist in the procuring of suitable 
collateral materials if she is invited to join the class during the preliminary 
discussion of the problem under study. This, however, certainly does not 
liberate the teacher from his duty of working very closely with the librarian 
as these materials are gathered. Only the teacher is in the position of 
knowing what he is trying to accomplish with the study, - and just how far, 
or how detailed, he wishes the students to pursue it. 


The student should be informed that he may secure his materials wherever 
he finds them, but that he should consider the school's resources of information 
first, - and, if applicable, he should investigate the community resources and 
contributions, - while the text, though basic, should be the last tool he would 
use for his study. He should, at the outset, concretely formulate definite 
goals for his work, constantly consider what the teacher has suggested, along 
with any guidance given. No matter the age of the student, he must assume full 
responsibility for his own research and report on the assigned study. 


The teacher should give every atteation to the personal development of the 
student. The student must be offered extensive opportunity to gain newer and 
wider language understanding, and to acquire consistently improved skill in 
interpreting what he reads, - as he explores his study independently. For two 
things are of utmost consequence to the student, - his growth to maturity 
through his reading, and his CREATIVE work in his writing and research. 


Satisfying success in the use of the school library can come only with 
familiar acquaintance with its contents. The teacher and the librarian should 
carefully and exhaustively preplan a visit to the library by the students. 

Such an excursion should have as its sole aim the certainty that every individual 


is quite well informed about the books and other materials within the seach 
collection. 


Transition frem the general to the specific, at this point, .depends 
entirely upon the breadth of imagination possessed by the teacher. .A few 
basic areas of search could be within reference books, independent reading of 
the more recreational type, illustrative material from pamphlets, film strips, 
flat pictures, and periodicals, - and such applicable creative activities as 
the student may organise of his own initiative as a result of his own dis- 
coveries within the material he has read. Subject matter standing alone in 
isolation from other experiences with meaning, contains next to no value to 
the student; the work in process must be continuously supervised to see that 
it is related in a practical way to the subject under study. The school 
library renders an extremely valuable service at this point as it completes 
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the educational understanding of relationships between essentials of subject 
matter and knowledge acquired or questions to be answered. 


Here the attitude of the teacher is most evident. If his teaching is 
unimaginative, the text will serve as an adequate crutch for a limping brain. 


The teacher who is "library-minded" will constantly find ways of 
relating his teaching to the materials in the school library. The school 
library should be the busiest educational center in the whole of. the school. 
The basic ingredient for this is the teacher, for no greater gift can he 
bestow than to provide lessons which mean an ever-widening and extensive use 
of the school li*rary. The useful contribution which this makes to the lives 
of each student, more than vindicates the necessary hours the teacher must 
spend in his own research for supplementary materials. If the teacher must 
pose as an authority, he must BE an authority. And he can not be an authority 
without having read the material which concerns the study upon which be: is 
engaged in teaching. 


Any method used here to illustrate specific examples of class study and 
library research, is necessarily limited by reason of lack of the human touch, - 
the particularly personal elucidation of principles by demonstration. The 
best which can be hoped for is the stimulation of thought through perusing 
these suggestions for integration of instructional materials with the work 
of basic lessons. 


Customarily the term "reference books" has come to mean the larger sets 
of volumes such as encyclopedias, biographical dictionaries, collections of 
excerpted materials, and various dictionaries of one sort or another. This 
is not enough. Reference works may include a host of other volumes, - singly, 
in pairs, or in sets, - which include a vast sea of information on limitless 
topics. Basically, perhaps one could say that reference works are concerned 
mainly with supplying factual material, answering questions, providing an 
endless scope in the search for information. 


There are various ways in which the teacher can promote familiarity with 
the reference materials. For instance, the teacher could mount on a large 
sheet of fairly heavy paper, a group of eight or ten, -any number, - ordinary 
letter envelopes. These provide pockets in which to place curiosity tickling 
questions and subjects for individual discussion with the class. If it serves 


as a spur to enthusiasm, points could be given in a graduating scale ee 
to the difficulty of the question. 


The student may choose his question, - or questions, - and secure his 
answers through the use of any reference material which is made available to 
him. The correctness of his answer and subsequent discussion is determined by 
class examination of the results of his inquiry. 


The chief advantage of this method is its flexibility in the matter of 
rules, if any, manner of presentation, and opportunity for individual 
initiative and personal expression of choice on the part of the student. 


It certainly behoves the teacher to keep the pockets supplied with at 
least one question per pocket at all times! And it is surely hoped that he 
will prepare the questions to include work with the atlas, almanac, dic-~- 
tionary of the English language, dictionaries of other types, as well as 
the conventional sources. 


Another activity could be the interest worriers posted neatly somewhere 
on a wall or a bulletin board. It could be phrased in any number of ways .ee 
such as, "These men and women were great talkers in their day and age. If 
you were permitted to invite any number of them to a comfortable evening's 
chat by your fire, which of them would you prefer?" (The list could be great 
orators and: great writers who were also speakers, from the earliest age down 
to the present. This would promote a wider range in pursuit of background 
material. ) 


It is of distinct educational advantage to the student when he is 
required to present as many oral reports as written. Every report should 
have its beginnings in a workable outline which states clearly what infor- 
mation is needed ... and a working bibliography with entries made in the 
correctly accepted form. This is also to include credits in notes when 
quotations are used. 


In addition to the research through reference material, there should 
be the gathering of relevant information from other sources. The student 
must be taught the efficient method of quickly finding that for which he is 
looking, making pertinent notes, copying quotes that appear to aid his work, 
and gathering the whole into a form which should produce an intelligible and 
lucid report. 


In fact, if the teacher had enough imagination, he would suggest that 
the report come alive in a puppet show! what a project that would be to 
research! There are such a wide variety of puppets which the student could 
make, numberless types of stages, unrestricted freedom with scenery, and 
the only bounds would be dictated by the material content of the research. 
Even that could be livened by such creative writing that the tale could be 
a charming delight to all who participated in the production. 


And, finally, how easy it is to answer questions with - "Let's go to 
the library and find out." 


* THE EDUCATOR'S READING 


by 


E.R.S. Fifoot 
(Librarian, University of Edinburgh) 


It is easy for a professional librarian to overestimate the importance of 
reading. He has a vested interest in the use of books, and is continually temp- 
ted to believe that all good comes only from writing and reading them. Further, 
if he is managing a professional library in education he may take a narrow view, 
both ideally and practically, of the educator's reading. These reservations 
entered, I can now say what seem to me the most valuable books and periodicals 
for the educator. 


Generalisations about such a broad profession as education are seldom help- 
ful. Between the infant and nursery school teacher and the technical college 
lecturer and the administrator are many groups with widely differing biblio- 
graphic needs. They have however one factor in common - they all need books. 
Although much of their work consists of building and developing human and per- 
sonal relationships, yet these rest inevitably both on the personality of the 
educator and on the quality and liveliness of his mind. His position is not t 
dissimilar to that of the practitioner in other professions: the doctor, the 
lawyer, the minister of religion, all depend for the success of their work on 
their own personalities, on their training and on their continuing professional 
alertness. And the teacher, more than most, must be - in Bacon's sense- a "full 
man", By definition teachers form an élite; more than most of their contem- 


poraries must they be aware of the main currents of thought and culture of their 
time. 


Surprisingly little is available in the way of evidence on just what 
teachers do read, but what there is shows that a large proportion seldom reads 
anything serious; the daily and weekly press suffice, with occasional thrillers, 
Westerns or undistinguished travel books as "books". Candidates for in-service 
refresher courses of some length and calibre in an English Institute of Education 
are frequently asked at their interviews what they have read recently. The 
difficulty of extracting any answer is astonishing; if they admit to having read 
a book at all it is by no means certain that they can remember what it was or even 
what it was about. Much of the ensuing refresher course is taken up with acquain- 
ting teachers not only with the classics of their own profession but also with the 
major problems confronting society - and even with the skills of serious reading. 
And these persons are presumably among the more responsible and ambitious of their 
profession, which has been described as "virtually paid to read". 


* Supplied by the Education Clearing House of Unesco as part of its 
programme of diffusion of technical information on education. 
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To a large extent this must be accounted a failure in teacher 
education. Most teachers in England spend*only two years in a training 
college; perhaps this is an impossibly short time, and the McNair 
Committee observed that "many students in training colleges do not mature 
by living; they survive by hurrying". Nevertheless if they are to be 
valuable teachers, the colleges must ensure that students begin teaching 
accustomed to read seriously for themselves and able to read professional 
literature usefully. 


Let us begin with personal reading, including here both general books 
of importance and the fundamental classics of education. Most students 
have some acquaintance with large areas of English literature, and this is 
good; it is helpful, too, to relate works of imagination to the students’ 
own study of child development. Wordsworth's "The Prelude" and Walter de la 
Mare's anthology "Harly One Morning" display the value of a poet's insight, 
while several texts on adolescence could be sacrificed to a reading of 
J.D. Salinger's "The Catcher in the Rye" and Alberto Moravia's "Agostino". 


The wide field of social studies however is usually little explored. 
Fundamental works of our time have as much relevance for the educator as 
for others. Matthew Arnold's "Culture and Anarchy", T.S. Eliot's "Notes 
towards the Definition of Culture", the works of R.G. Collingwood, P.W. Martin's 
"Experiment in Depth", Michael Roberts’ '"'The Recovery cf the West" and "The 
Modern Mind", Josef Pieper's "Leisure the Basis of Culture" are all books 
big with implications. More specifically sociological, "The Lonely Crowd" by 
David Riesman, "The Authoritarian Personality" by T.W. Adorno and others, and 
the books of Margaret Mead, Karl Mannheim and Emile Durkheim will all stimulate 
the educator to a greater awareness of the culture he serves. Acquaintance 
with these, and with books by George Orwell, Richard Hoggart ("The Uses of 
Literacy"), Marjorie Reeves ("Growing up in a Modern Society") and Lewis 
Mumford, will help to orientate the teacher in society. 


It is equally essential that the educator immerse himself in the classics 
of educational theory and philosophy - those which have stimulated educational 
thought over the years. There is wide agreement as to which these are. Plato's 
"Republic" (usefully in Cornford's translation) and Rousseau's "Emile" share 
pride of place. These are followed by Dewey's'Democracy and Education", 
Comenius' "The Great Didactic", Locke's "Some Thoughts concerning Education", 
and the key works of Pestalozzi, Froebel, Herbart and Herbert Spencer. The 
mature teacher, if not the student, should also have some knowledge of 
Aristotle's "Politics" and "Ethics", Quintilian's "Institutes", Dewey's "How 
We Think" and his "School and Society" and "Experience and Education", Milton's 
"Tractate on Education" and the relevant writings of Bacon, William James, and 
James and John Stuart Mill. (A list of the classics of education, based on the 
ratings of 132 American professors of the history of education, was published 


* This was written before the introduction in 1961 of the three year course. 


in "History of Education Journal", volume 4, pp. 78-79, Winter 1953). 


It is important that the student approach these books, or such of 
them as are chosen, in their entirety. In college, if not before, he must 
learn the art and acquire the habit of reading serious books seriously; 
the temptations to abridgement and digest are too great to ignore, and the 
custom of reading summaries of books rather than the books themselves is 
one better left to librarians than to educators. Nor is it enough for the 
educator to have read these books, once; most of those mentioned above are 
worth re-reading, and indeed buying. He really should own these books and 
have them always available; only by constantly refreshing his mind can he 
relate his daily class-room pre-occupations to the true purposes of 
education. 


Nearer our own time many books on the ends and means of his vocation 
jostle for the educator's attention, and it is less easy to select the most 
valuable; perhaps the teacher will be better served by choosing for himself. 
However he would find it worth while to know Sir Richard Livingstone's "On 
Education" (containing two of his books), M.V.C. Jeffreys’ "Glaucon", Sir 
Eric James' "Education and Leadership" and "An Essay on the Content of 
Education", W.H. Kilpatrick's "Philosophy of Education", G.H. Bantock's 
"Freedom and Authority in Education", Maritain's "Education at the Crossroads", 
Gilbert Highet's "The Art of Teaching" and Marjorie Hourd's "Education of the 
Poetic Spirit". He might find it advisable too to know such books as Maria 
Montessori's "The Montessori Method", H. Caldwell Cook's "The Play Way", 
Helen Parkhurst's "Education on the Dalton Plan" and Wyatt Rawson's "The 
Werkplaats Adventure", to appreciate the various systems of this century. 


The field of child development and psychology is too great to cover 
here; and the educator has probably encountered much of this literature 
during his formal training. Briefly, some valuable books are those of 
Arnold Gesell, Susan Isaacs (especially "The Children We Teach" and "Social 
Development in Young Children"), Ruth Griffiths, Jean Piaget (especially 
"Language and Thought of the Child", "Moral Judgment of the Child" and 
"The Child's Conception of Number"), A.F. Watts ("Language and Mental 
Development of Children"), Alschuler & Hattwick's "Painting and Personality", 
and Hartley, Frank & Goldenson's "Understanding Children's Play". General 
texts on child psychology, on adolescence, and on the various branches of 
educational psychology are too many to enumerate; but the educator derives 
considerable benefit from such books as Humphrey's "Thinking", Hilgard's 
"Theories of Learning" and Allport's "Personality". 


The educator ignores at his peril the comparative and historical 


approaches to his subject. Both serve to illuminate his own time and place 
by distinguishing the permanent from the ephemeral and the universal from 
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the local. For the former he cannot do better than read Hans' "Comparative 
Education" and Kandel's "Studies in Comparative Education" and "The New Era 

in Education". The most useful histories relate the educational to the social, 
intellectual and political fields, as do G.A.N. Lowndes’ "The Silent Social 
Revolution", M.G. Jones' "The Charity School Movement", H.M. Pollard's 
"Pioneers of Popular Education", Kathleen Freeman's "Schools of Hellas" and 
Emile Durkheim's "L'évolution pédagogique en France". 


All of these books contribute to the teacher's personal and social grovth, 
or = at the most practical - to his understanding of the processes of 
education and the varieties of child growth. I have now to deal with the 
educator's more strictly professional needs in books and periodicals. 


Perhaps the most widely diffused and read are the practical how-to-teach- 
it books. Teachers do in fact know and use these books, and little purpose 
would be served by listing many; the best intimately relate the child and 
the subject. Three may be mentioned: S.M. Robertson's "Creative Crafts in 
Education", Thyra Smith's "Number", and Flora Arnstein's "Adventure into 
Poetry". Of similar value, and equally widely known, are many books con- 
cerning special kinds of school and special classes of children, such as the 
works of Sir Cyril Burt and F.J. Schonell, Paul Witty's "The Gifted Child", 
.Bruno Bettelheim's "Love is Not Enough", E.A. Taylor's "Experiments with a 
Backward Class", and books on juvenile delinquency such as those by Sheldon 
and Eleanor Glueck. The teacher also finds useful a great variety of official 
publications and association reports, from the recommendations of committees 
to handbooks on teaching various subjects; and the publications of foreign 
Ministries of Education frequently contain suggestive accounts of comparable 
problems and their solution. 


But the educator cannot be content with handbooks. Advances in the 
educational sciences are continuous, new practices in administration and 
methods are always being developed; and this raises the whole question of 
the attitude of the educator to research. I cannot do better here than quote 
Myron Lieberman ("Education as a Profession", 1956, pp. 194-195): 


"The practitioner is not expected to carry out research adding 
to our scientific knowledge, and teaching is no exception to 
this general rule. But this should not mean that teachers need 

‘not be trained to read and understand current research in the 
educational sciences. The teacher must know enough about research 
to be an intelligent consumer of it, just as doctors, lawyers and 
engineers must be able to digest valuable research in their fields. 
The fact is that few teachers keep abreast of current research in 
psychology, sociology and other educational sciences. This is one 
of the most serious deficiencies in contemporary teacher education ..."' 


"Studies show that teachers tend to stick to practices and 
principles learned during teacher training long after competent 
research has shown them to be unsound. The teacher who cannot 
understand recent developments in educational science is ag 
inefficient as the lawyer who cannot understand the latest cases 
and laws bearing upon a case he has accepted." 


There are two principal kinds of source for the use of the educator in 
keeping himself informed: the research survey and encyclopaedia, and the 
periodicals. Let us take the former first. Undoubtedly the most important 
is the "Encyclopedia of Educational Research", edited by Chester W. Harris 
(third edition), the starting point for the investigation of any but the 
most familiar territory. In another field a book of great value with ex- 
cellent bibliographies is the "Manual of Child Psychology", edited by Leonard 
Carmichael (second edition 1954). Every educator should know how to make the 
best use of these and similar works. 


Teachers, one would like to think, complete their training both able to 
keep themselves informed of advances in the educational sciences and aware 
that it is worth their while to do so. Thus they will know the value of 
periodically inspecting the major abstracting journals: "Review of Educa- 
tional Research", each issue covering recent work in a selected topic; 
"Psychological Abstracts", especially the sections on educational and 
developmental psychology; "Child Development Abstracts and Bibliography"; 
the "Courrier" of the International Children's Centre; and UNESCO's 
"Education Abstracts". This is not the place to detail all the summaries 
and reviews of research: they can be found either from the sources just 
mentioned or from "Education Index" and other indexes to periodical litera- 
ture. If we take the teaching of reading as an example, there are several, 
guides. Those by A.E. Traxler and A. Townsend cover twenty-three years' work, 
W.S. Gray compiles an annual summary and bibliography in the "Journal of 
Educational Research", and there are a half-dozen other guides. For instance, 
two relevant pamphlets have appeared in the useful series "What Research Says 
to the Teacher" published in Washington by the National Education Association. 
The teacher will also find help in C.M. Fleming's "Research in the Basic 
Curriculum: a brief guide to the findings of research in their relevance 
to the teaching of the basic subjects". 


Teachers do not usually subscribe to the periodicals named above - the 
high cost and the limited relevance of each prohibit this. (But joint 
subscriptions in large schools or the maintenance of accessible files in 
education offices would greatly improve the situation). Periodicals have 
nevertheless considerable importance for the educator. They provide him 
with professional news, evaluate new books, give accounts of new develop- 
ments, and publish considered essays on fundamental topics. There are 2300 
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educational periodicals currently published in the world, and half are in 
the English language; but it is difficult to find just one which is ideal 


for teachers' general use: overproduction has resulted in the dissipation 
of resources. 


The weekly press, covering acres of print annually, provides educational 
news, reviews, and hints on teaching methods; but perhaps the most valuable 
feature is the "appointments vacant" column. Above this gossip level the 
monthlies probably come nearest to meeting the teacher's general needs, 
failing only by an almost universal writing-down and a general flabbiness. 

A monthly or bi-monthly journal can afford not to deal exclusively in trivia 
and yet is not so infrequent that it fails to make impact. A likely formula 
for such a journal might be: one serious essay-article considering some 
fundamental problem in education or in society; one extended article reviewing 
recent work in a field of psychology or educational practice, or a comparative 
or historical article; one or two shorter, more topical articles; serious 
review-articles on one or two books, and possibly short notices on two or 
three more books. Occasionally an entire issue might be devoted to one impor- 
tant topic. The need for such serious journals is considerable; there are of 
course several monthlies already, but most fail to provide intellectual 
nourishment, underestimating the educator's latent capacity for strong meat. 


There is also a proper place for more specialised periodicals. Generally 
speaking the media for reporting research are adequate; the national periodi- 
cals such as "The British Journal of Educational Psychology" and the local ones 
such as "Durham Research Review" and "Researches and Studies" publish a sub- 
stantial volume of material annually. Special interests in education are also 
well served. Subject specialists have such journals as "The Mathematics 
Teacher", "School Science Review", "Physical Education", "Use of English" and 
"The Reading Teacher", while "Vocational Aspect", "Visual Education", 
"Elementary School Journal", “Exceptional Children" and so on, minister to 
other kinds of specialty. Here also joint or school subscriptions might be 
a suitable way.of more widely diffusing these journals. 


In all, the educator has a formidable bibliographic programme, and an 


ambitious one; but unless education is to fail in serving society it cannot 
be an impossible one. 


ABSTRACT. 
Elahi, Noor 


Role of libraries in West Pakistan. Punjab Educational Journal, LV: 
259-273, August 1960. 


A detailed plan was drawn up by an expert who visited Pakistan under 
the Colombo Plan. So far, it has not been implemented, and only one public 
library has been established, at Hyderabad. The Village-Aid Programme, 
however, has included libraries and Box-Libraries containing 100 books 
covering Literature, History, Art and Community Development subjects. A 
travelling library service has been started by the U.S. Information Service. 
Suggestions are made for a national library service, a national bibliography, 
and the better organisation of the book trade. 


D.J.F. 


Burgess, N. 


™ The work of a library tutor. Vocational Aspect, XII: 105-113, Autumn 
1960. 


The Bolton Technical College has appointed a Library Tutor to the General 
Education and Liberal Studies Department so that the best use can be made of 
formal library instruction. The tutor also spends some time each week in the 
library on normal routine duties, in order to keep in touch with the stock 
and professional matters. Details are given of the time-table and the tech- 


niques of instruction used, and of the topics studied by students from various 
departments. 


D.J.F. 


Mathers, Miriam S. 


The new standards for school libraries. Elementary English, XXXVIII: 
516-520, 527, December 1960. 


Considerable advances have been made in the provision of school libraries 
in recent years. In Washington State, every new elementary school should 
provide a room for a school library, and in New York State a full-time librarian 
is recommented for exch 550 children in a school. Many new problems heve ween: 
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answered by the Standards for School Library Programs, published by 
the American Association of School Librarians in 1960, and all those con- ; 
cerned with providing or school libraries should obtain and 
a copy. 


D.JeF. 


Joyce, 


A study of a ap achievement and ay on a test of library 
understandings. J. of Educational Research, 54: 198-199, January 1961. 


The test used was the "Library Orientation Test for College Freshman" 
published by Teachers College, Columbia, 1955 edition, and was given to 
graduates after a four-year course at the State Teachers College, Lcwell, 
Mass. A significant and positive correlation was found between those 


scoring well in the test and those who had performed well on their aye 
courses. 


D.J.F. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 


Reference Library of Comparative Education and Research © 


Jottings 


Since the last 'Jottings' on comparative education, a new book on the 
subject has appeared:- os, 


Kerr. A. Schools of Europe. Bowes & Bowes. 1960. This is an analysis 
of educational systems throughout Europe. It shows how education serves the 
economic, social and religious needs of the various communities and how the 
problems are to a certain extent common to all. There are some very useful 
appendices - statistics of schools; staff and pupils; representative salary | 
scales; reforms in progress and under consideration. 
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, The Comparative Education Review, Vol. 3, No. 3, February 1960, has 
an article by W.W. Brickman 'A historical introduction to comparative 
education' which forms a very useful bibliography on the background 
literature of comparative education. 


A book on comparative education has appeared in Swedish:- 


Sj§¥stedt, C.E. and Sjostrand, W. Skola och undervisning i Sverige 
och andra linder. Stockholm, Natur och Kultur. 1959. Even if one does 
not read Swedish, it is possible to follow the tables, statistics and 
bibliographies. 


From the United States comes a small paperback in the Classics in 
Education Series, No. 5. International education, by D.G. Scanlon. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 1960. 


The Journal of Educational Sociology, Vol. 30, No. 3, November 1956, 
is a complete issue on comparative education in theory and practice. It is 
the Proceedings of the Third Annual Conference on Comparative Education, 
School of Education, New York University, 27 April 1956. This is still 
obtainable and very useful. 


I must not neglect a few notes on books on other research subjects = 
politics and education is a subject of discussion at the moment and several 
new books have appeared recently. 


Dubay, T. Philosophy of the state as educator. Milwaukee, Bruce 
Publishing Company. 1959. This deals with such controversial topics as - 
By what right do public schools exist? What obligaiions does the State 
have to support private education? What is the relationship between the 
State as educator and the family and Church as educators? Should the State 
pay for textbooks? It is a philosophical analysis of the problems backed 
by statistics and many references. 


Melbourne Studies in Education, II. 1958-1959. Edited by E.L. French. 
Half of this is devoted to Church and State, and education in Australia, 
and the other half to decentralization of administration in Australia. 


An English book on the subject is chiefly concerned with the Catholic 
schools. Hulme, A. School in Church and State. St. Paul Publications. 
1959. The main part of this book is a complete analysis and evaluative of 
the 1944 Act as it affects denominational schools. 


Walton, J. Administration and policy-making in education. Baltimore, 
Johrs Hopkins Press. 1959. This deals with educational administration and 
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shows its nature and function. The author discusses the influences of the 
discernment of purpose on the over-all policy for education and shows the 
development of the new relationship between administration and education. 


Finally, I was asked recently what technique I used for bringing books 
and pamphlets to the notice of students, since he considered that the 
academic mind was far more unaware even than the general public. I said 
I had no technique except organised untidyness. Leaving books about here 
and there especially on low tables near to a comfortable armchair and an 
ashtray does mean that they are picked up and glanced at at least. I find 
if I try to remove them the next day students always come back indignantly, 
and ask where they have gone, so presumably it works. | 


T. Bristow. 
00000 


* THE REFERENCE SECTION OF THE SCHOOL LIBRARY AND A SUGGESTED 
STOCK FOR SEGONDARY MODERN SCHOOL REFERENCE LIBRARIES (contd.) 


by 
H.H. Aston 


USING THE REFERENCE LIBRARY 


The provision of a reference section in the school library is not in 
itself sufficient to enable pupils to gain a love of books and to become 
familiar with the idea of obtaining information for themselves from books. 
Using a reference library is a skill which must be taught. It cannot be 
too strongly emphasised that the technique of using books (the index, 
contents, appendices, bibliographies etc.) needs drilling into the child. 
The professional reference librarian is well aware of the inadequacy of 
the adult (on all levels from dustman to professor) when required to extract 


This article is based on a dissertation which was submitted 

to the Birmingham Institute of Education as part of its course 
on school librarianship and is published with the permission 
of Professor Jeffreys and of the author. 
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information from a book. On the secondary modern child's level, it is 

unsafe to assume that even the 'A' stream child can alphabetise adequately 

let alone use a book. The child needs to be taught what kind of books to 
consult for different types of question and to be familiar with the stan- 

dard general reference books. Through his work in the library the child 

should be able to use these books efficiently and with the maximum economy 1 
of time. 


A regular period should therefore be allocated on the time-table for 
all classes in the school to use in the library. These may be called 
‘library periods'. This is the time when the teacher-librarian can make 
sure that all pupils receive instruction (according to their age and 
capacity) in using books and the library. During this period a reasonably 
informal atmosphere can be maintained though there should always be a 
sense of purpose. This library period gives opportunity for individual 
exploration by the pupils, undirected reading (browsing), issue and return 
of books taken home for reading, instruction in the use of a library - 
graduated according to need ~ and practical work arising out of this 
instruction. The library pericd also ensures that all the pupils are 
brought into the library. Time allowed to the child for browsing is not 
wasted. It is the only way by which he can discover what books the library 
has and what books interest him. This is especially true when the oppor- 
tunities to use the library out of school are few. It is also a time when 
the librarian can study the interests of each child, and from his know- 
ledge of his available stock, to introduce his readers unobtrusively to 
books. If a complete system of library periods is established, the lib- 
rarian will be unable to supervise all these periods. The rest of the 
staff should be sufficiently versed in library technique to take charge of 
library periods when work of a less technical nature is being carried out. 


Care must be taken, however, that the library period does not become 
divorced from the rest of the subjects on the time-table. The work carried 
out in the library period is merely instruction in the use of books. If, 
however, the history specialist wishes to take some of his history in the 
school library, he should be able to do so. There should be no lesson 

called ‘Reference Work' which becomes a subject on its own. The appli- 

cation of skills learned during the library periods should be applied to 

other subjects as often as possible. The temptation to create another sub- 

ject called ‘Reference Work' is made greater by the publication of text-books 
in reference work for classroom use. 


The art of study and the use of books should not be a separate subject 
on the time-table. It should be incorporated in the normal curriculum of 
the school, and the most convenient way to do this is during the English 
lessons. The use of books fits so naturally into the English scheme that 
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children will not themselves look upon library work as a separate subject 
but will regard it as an added tool of learning which once mastered they 
can adapt for use in other lessons. Close co-operation with other subject 
specialists is therefore essential... 


There have been various schemes published showing how the use of 
books and libraries can be taught, but no school librarian however should 
attempt to use these schemes just as they are. They have been published 
merely as a guide to what is required in the library periods. The teacher- 
librarian will have to base his schemes on the books available, the calibre 
of the children for whom he is catering, and the length of time he can 
devote to library teaching. He will have to prepare schemes of work to 
suit the differing abilities of the children he has in his school and these 
schemes of work will in all probability have to be modified each succeeding 
year as children of different intellectual levels come into the school. 
The library scheme is as important as the English or mathematics scheme 
and should be planned with the same amount of thought. 


Different schools will of course have different schemes. It is not 
possible or even desirable to publish awniversal scheme which could be 
applied to every school in the country. From the schemes of work suggested 
in the library handbooks, however, it is not difficult to adapt one to suit 
a particular school. The following scheme of work has been designed for a 
secondary modern boys' school in the heart of the Black Country and has 
been working successfully for the past four years. The school has a four 
stream entry of approximately one hundred and fifty making a total number 
on roll of approximately five hundred and fifty. The forms are usually 
arranged with forty boys in each of the A, B, and C, sections and thirty 
in the D section. However, in the final year, since boys are allowed to 
leave at the end of the term in which they achieve the age of fifteen years, 
quite often the numbers in each of the fourth year classes are down to 


twelve for the final term. Most interesting work can then be carried out 
with these boys. 


The school library is housed in the medical inspection room and has a 
total stock of about three thousand volumes. These volumes have been 
arranged in the same way as has been suggested in this study and since 
emphasis is placed upon reference work, one thousand of these volumes have 
been placed in the reference section and the remainder have been divided 
equally into fiction and non-fiction and placed in the lending section. 


Since the library is so small, not more than twenty boys can use it 
at the same time. This means that usually half the class go to the library 
while the remainder work quietly at some other job on their own in the 
Classroom, Each child therefore gets one forty-minute period in the library 


each week. The size of the library created many difficulties to begin with, 
but as the work has progressed, new ideas have been tried and the size of 

the library no longer seems to present a handicap. The following schemes of 
work are not set out as the ideal scheme for all teacher-librarians to follow; 
they are included to illustrate the kind of work that can be done successfully 
in a secondary modern school library. These schemes have been tried over a 
period of time and have proved satisfactory, but they are by no means perfect. 
As each year passes new ideas are tried, others are omitted; the schemes are 
elastic and attempts to improve them are constantly being tried. The weak- 
ness in the scheme lies in the work for the 'D' stream pupils. The number 

of suitable books available is very small, and although suitable reference 
books are easily available for the bright child, there seems to have been 
little provision for the backward. However there has been an attempt to 
bridge this gap by means of the illustrations collection, and although this 
is by no means the complete answer, it has helped a little towards nr 
the problem of how to do reference work with the 'D' child. 


Scheme of work for use during library periods at a secondary modern school, 
designed for use at the Central Secondary Modern Boys' School, Willenhall, Staffs. 
Stream 
First_year 
Term 1. 


Introduction to the library: the lending library and reference library 
rules; fiction/non-fiction. Attempt at creating a library atmosphere. 


After explanatory talks, the children are left alone to use books and 
magazines as they wish. Recommendations to some stock authors suitable to 
the children's age. : 
The aim in this year: the habit of reading. 
Term 20 
Revision talks on the library. Further recommendations. 
Term 


Simple introduction to classification and catalogue. (This follows up 
the introductory talks). 


Recommendations. By this time the child should be moving from: the 


Blyton/Crompton stage to (for the boys) W.E. Johns, and (for the girls) Angela 
Brazil. 


Term 4. 


Lending library: reading now semi-directed. Attempt made to. move 
from Johns level to Trease level. Occasional (not frequent as there is a 
danger of associating recreational reading with formal school — meet: 
reviews. 


Reference library: talks on reference work, fact finding, dutorwation 
centre work. Sections of the reference stock inspected by children -. 
(especially sections on the individual's particular interests). 


Term 


Continuation of the work carried out in term 1. 


Term 3. 


Lending section: as for term 1. Reference section: simple fact 
finding. Introduction to the standard reference books. Revision of talks 
on indexes, contents pages etc. as the key to books. 


Classification and cataloguing revised with some further explanation 
(e.g. on catalogue cross-references). 


Thir ear 


Lending section: reading in the main still child's own choice, but 


an or of directed reading (preferably in the guise of — recommen- 
dation). 


By now, taste and vocabulary should be up to Forester, Innes, ’ 
some Christie and Michael Gilbert. Some standard classics infiltrated - a 
few selected Buchan, a little Scott, for example. 


Reference work: main reference books (twelve to twenty standard 
works) studied in detail. Fact finding with these. 


Public library visits. 
The use of the catalogue in more detail - types of catalogues. 


In term 2 or 3, a beginning of ‘project’ or ‘topic’. works. preferably 
individual work but group work for the lower third of the form if necessary. 


Topics to be chosen by the child and teacher; should have some relation 
to the child's interests, but over-easy subjects of doubtful educational 
value (e.g. football and most sports) should be avoided. 


Work on topics to be done in both school and public libraries. 


Fourt ear 


Lending: normally in this year a diminution (especially for boys) 
in recreational reading. Attempt to counter this drop by recommendation 
of adult adventure fiction; short story collections of value in this 
stage. By now the avid readers who will continue reading are sorted out; ; 
the librarian's task is to concentrate on the weaker group. 


References: final revision of library methods; further practice in 
fact finding. 


Individual research on topics/projects. Subjects chosen again by 
child/teacher, with a view to usefulness in career. 


Compilation of bibliography of future trade. 


All last year work to use both school and public libraries. 


'B' Stream 
First year 
Term 16 


Introduction to the library: the: lending library and reference 
library rules; the difference between fiction and non-fiction. Attempt 
at creating a library atmosphere. 


After explanatory talks the children are left alone to use books and 
magazines as they wish. Recommendations to some stock authors suitable to 
the children's age and ability. 

Aim this year: habit of reading. 

Term 2. 


Revision talks on the library. Further recommendations. Comprehension 
work and alphabetisation being introduced into the English lessons. 
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Term 3. 
Continuation of the work being done in term 2. 
Second year 
Term 1. 
- Revision of library riiles. 


Lending library: recommendations. By this time the child should 
begin to move from the Blyton/Crompton stage to the Johns stage. 


Reference work: simple introduction to the classification scheme. 
Term 26 


Continuation of the work carried out in term 1. Further talks on 


the classification scheme. Simple fact finding with the illustrations 
collection. 


How to use an author catalogue. 
Term 3e 
Lending section: as for term ‘1. 


Reference section: further exercises on the use of an author catalogue. 
Preliminary talks on indexes, contents pages etc. as the key to books. 


How to use a dictionary and a telephone directory. The children are 
now encouraged to browse through the books in the reference section. 


Third year 
Term 1. 


Lending section: in the main the children's own choice but stronger 
and more frequent recommendations are made. 


Reference section: further talks on the classification scheme. 


Introduction to the author/title/subject catalogue. Beginnings in simple 
fact finding. 
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Term 2. 


Lending section: as for term 1. 


Reference section: more fact finding. Talks on how to take notes. 
Simple essays involving fact finding. 


Introduction to the public library catalogues and reference library. 


Term 3-6 


As for term 2. 


Four ar 


Lending section: a great attempt made to counter the decrease in 
recreational reading. Recommendations in favour of the adult adventure story. 


Reference section: a beginning of project work. Topics to be chosen 
by the child and teacher; should have some relation to the child's interests. 
Work on topics to be carried out in both school and public libraries. 
'C' Stream 
First year 


Term 1. 


Introduction to the library. Rules of the library. How to.borrow a 


The difference between fiction and non-fiction. 
Creating of a library atmosphere. The children will mainly be allowed 
to browse during library periods, looking at books and magazines as they 


wish. The aim during the whole of the 'C' stream course is the encourage- 
ment of the habit of reading. 


Term 2. 
Mainly browsing during the library periods. 


Talks on cleanliness of a book. The need for having clean hands. How 
to handle a book; warnings against turning down the corners of the pages etc. 
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Visit to the children’s library room of the public library. 
Term 3. 
Mainly browsing during the library periods. 
Comprehension work being introduced during the English lessons when 
the pupils answer simple questions about themselves, about a picture, or 


about a story in a book. 


Book lists - the children are encouraged to make a list of the books 
that they have enjoyed during the year. 


Second 
Term 1. 


Revision of the library rules; fiction and non-fiction etc. Come- 
prehension exercises continued in the English lessons. 


- Library periods still mainly browsing, but the reading should begin 
to be guided a little if possible. 


Talks on how a book is made. Introduction to the illustrations 
collection. 


Term 2. 


Comprehension exercises about pictures in the illustrations collection. 
Preliminary talks on the classification of the illustrations collection 
linked with preliminary talks on the classification of books (main classes). 
Simple fact finding with the illustrations collection. 


_ The majority of the library periods are still to be used for browsing, 
but the reading should be directed a little more. 


Term 
The catalogue - showing the children how to use an author catalogue. 


Exercises in alphabetisation to be carried out in the English lesson. 
Reference work with the illustrations collection. 


How to use a dictionary. How to use a telephone directory. 


The children should now be encouraged to look through the books in 
the reference section. 
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Third year 


Term 1. 


Comprehension work - answering simple questions from given books in 
the school library. é 


Further talks on classification. How to use the author and title 
cards in the catalogue. 


Further exercises in alphabetisation. 


_ Term 26 


Introduction to the subject catalogue. Exercises in firding books 
from the catalogue. . 


Simple fact finding from given books. How to take down simple notes. 


Introduction to the public library catalogues and the public library 
reference library. 


Term 3. 


Fact finding - harder examples. How to use an encyclopaedia, etc. 
More exercises in using the catalogue. Simple essays involving fact finding. 


Fourth year 


Term 1. 


Individual topics, suggested by the pupils themselves and based upon 
their individual interests, to be done in the school and public libraries. 


Term 


Group topics based on the pupils' interests or school work. Usually a 
group of four is convenient. 


Term 3. 


Group topic or local survey etc. Usually in close co-operation with 


the history/geography teachers, e.g. a survey of the industries of 
Willenhall. 
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'D' Stream 
First year 


Term ‘1. 


Most of the library periods will consist of browsing through books 
and magazines in an effort to encourage the habit of reading, and to act 
as an incentive to the poor and non-readers. 

The rules of the library. 


How to borrow a book. The difference between fiction and non-fiction 
(on different shelves). 


Term 2 
Revision of the rules of the library. 


Browsing through books and magazines continued, and the general 
encouragement of reading. 


Term 


Introduction to the pictures in the illustrations collection. The 
children will each be given a box containing a number of pictures and will 
be allowed to look through them. They will be encouraged to read the titles 
of the pictures and any other information that can be found about them. 


Second year 
Term 1. 
Revision of the library rules. 


The library periods will still consist largely of browsing through 
books, magazines and the illustrations collection. 


The difference between fiction and non-fiction will be explained 
once more. ‘The children will be encouraged to bring to school pictures 
for the illustrations collection. 


Term 2. 


Simple introduction to classification (why the illustrations are kept 
in separate boxes). 


Oral questioning on pictures from the illustrations collection to be 
done in the English lessons. 


Term 3e 
Simple alphabetisation. 


Comprehension exercises (oral and written sentences-on illustrations ! 
in the illustrations collection. 


Scrapbooks will be made by the children working in groups. ‘'Research' 


will be done in the library to find the correct title for each picture in 
the scrapbooks 


Third year 
Term 1. 


Revision of the library rules. Simple talks on how books are madee 
Simple comprehension exercises to be continued during the English lessons. 


Talks on the classification of books (divided into subjects etc.) 
More simple exercises on alphabetisation. 

Sew tb use a dictionary. How re use a telephone directory. 

An attempt should now be made to direct the better readers towards 


more suitable books. Use of magazines in the library periods should now 


be discouraged. These can be read in the library during the child's leisure 
time. 


Term 3. 
Exercises on the use of the dictionary and the telephone directory. 
Further talks on classification. Use of the author catalogue. 


Term 1e 


Simple exercises on the use of the author catalogue. Use of the title 
catalogue. 


Book lists of the books enjoyed during the term ("Form 4D recommends' ). 
Simple fact finding from a given book. 


Fourth year 
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Term 2. 


Introduction to the subject catalogue. 
Visits to the public library to see the public library catalogue. 


Introduction to a simple encyclopaedia. How to use the index of a 
reference book. General browsing through the reference library. 


Term 3e 


Revision of the use of the catalogues. Exercises in alphabetisation. 
Simple fact finding from a given book. General browsing through the 
reference library books. Simple fact finding in the school and public 
libraries. 


Work in the library has always formed part of the English scheme and 
the library periods are taken by the English master. It has been found 
convenient to teach the use of books as part of the English scheme of work. 
This does not mean, however, that the library has come to be looked upon as 
merely a tool for the English master. In the final year, and to. some extent 
in the third year, other subject masters make use of the facility to’ use 
books to find out for themselves. History and geography and.some aspects 
of science and art are taught by means of individual research in ‘the library. 
Boys are given a topic to investigate, and work.in the library, under the 
supervision of the master concerned, sorting out for themselves and making 
notes of the information they require. This has appeared to be interesting 
to the children and seems to be a successful method of teaching as they | 
remember the information they have acquired for a reasonable length of time. 
Work in the library, however, has never been regarded by the staff of the 
Central School, as the only method of teaching for boys in their final year 
at school. Library work has always been mixed with formal classroom work. 
However, it has been asked at the school if it would be better if library 
work took the place of classroom work with subjects which can be taught by 
the project method. The teacher would then merely guide the individual 
reading of the pupils instead of giving lessons in the ‘recognised sense. 

The history/geography teacher therefore decided to carry out experiments 

to see which of these two methods were more successful with the pupils in 
their final year at the school. Since the reading ability of boys in the 
'D’' section was poor and the amount of suitable books for 'D' stream readers 
was low, he decided to carry out the an veomemts with the 'A', 'B' and 'C' 
sections only. 


The experiment was run on the following lines. Each class was given a 


topic on which to work. - The 'A' section had to study. 'Modern Transport', 


the 'B' section 'Tudor Times', and the 'C' section 'Coal'. The scope of 
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these topics was carefully explained and then each class was divided into 
two groups, a library group and a classroom group. As far as possible these 
groups were based on the intelligence of the child. An attempt was made to 
pair off the children so that each group had the same number of children of 
equal grade. The experiment was planned to last for six lessons, and then 
a week after the lessons had ended, each group was to be given an objective 
test in order to compare results. 


However, this experiment proved valueless. The time was too short and 
the topics were not numerous enough. Since the experiment was carried out 
by the history/geography teacher, (owing to shortage of staff, common to 
most Black Country schools, the time-table could not be arranged to enable 
the school librarian to do it) I wasunable to assist in the experiment and 
am therefore hampered in drawing any conclusions. However,while the experi- 
ment was in progress there were indications that the 'C' group were better 
in the classroom, the 'B' group slightly favoured the library, and the ‘A! 
group seemed to work best of all in the library. It must be emphasised that 
these are merely indications not conclusions, and I cannot say in any way 
whether these indications would bear any resemblance to a result obtained 
from an experiment carried out over a much longer period of time. 


I have, however, formed the following opinions in connection with the 
running of such an experiment. 


1. It should be carried out only when a school has a complete staff so that 
one man, preferably the school librarian, can supervise the experiment, and 
there should be no interference with the flow of the lessons. 


2. The experiment should last for at least one year, during which time 
each class should study a number of topics and not merely one topic as in 
the case of this experiment. 


3. Before each topic is begun, there should be a test given to indicate 
the amount of previous knowledge each child has on the subject. 


4, An accurate register of the attendance during the experiment should be 
kept. 


5. The group should be given distinct lines along which to pursue their 
investigations. 


By carrying out these suggestions a more valid and useful final result 
should be obtained. 
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In spite of the fact that experiments are being tried to determine 
which is the better method of teaching secondary modern school pupils in 
their final year at school, it is not suggested that the library method 
of teaching should oust the generally recognised classroom methods. The 
library book cannot completely replace the textbook. Instruction in the 
use of the library is to equip the child with a tool which will enable him 
to learn for himself. He will enjoy using this tool but while still at 
school he must be taught that it is only one method of learning, and the 
library method must take its place side by side with the classroom methods. 
The library has a vital part to play but it is doubtful whether, with the 
small amount of time available in the secondary modern school, the child 
could find out for himself the same amount of knowledge that he can obtain 
from classroom instruction. Mixed with classroom instruction, the library 
can bring to the child the enjoyment of finding out for himself, and will 
bring to him that interest in his work which the secondary modern school, 
in the last years, is sometimes in danger of losing. 


(to be continued) 
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British Education Index. Volume 1, August 1954 to November 1958. Compiled 
by the Librarians of Institutes of Education. Library Association, 1961. 
Price: £2.12.0d. [Members £1.19.0d.] 


There is one thing which should at once be said about this index - 
every library with an interest in education must buy a copy, for it is 
obviously indispensable to the librarian, lecturer, student or research 
worker pursuing any educational hare. It may be difficult, or impossible, 
to obtain in the future, for the Library Association have printed an edition 
of 750 copies and over half are already sold. 


The book is a revised cumulation of the first thirteen numbers of the 
cyclostyled Index to selected British educational periodicals [5/- p-a., 
3 issues a year) issued by the Librarians of Institutes of Education, with 
the addition of selected articles of interest from the Library Association's 
Subject index to periodicals. The addition of these entries enlarges the 
scope of the index considerably and painlessly. The worth of the practice 
of taking in another index's washing has been demonstrated on the grand 
scale by the H.i/. Wilson indexes for some time and is clearly beneficial. 
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Altogether some 54 serials are regularly indexed, (Researches & Studies 
from Leeds University, although not listed on p.[ix], is, in fact, indexed), 
and an extension of the coverage is to be hoped for. 


Fully to criticise such an undertaking is impossible, for one does 
not have sufficient knowledge to do more than sample, but the whereabouts 
of nine articles on parent-teacher relations came as a welcome relief to 
me and will, no doubt, also to others. Other headings, when checked, 
proved equally rewarding. 


However, since it is, perhaps, a reviewer's job to cavil, I would 
express some dissatisfaction with the structure of the subject headings. 
"Specific topics are preferred for headings ..." but for ‘Percussion bands‘ 
one is referred to 'Music Education’; schools are entered directly under 
their name, why not also universities and colleges; reference is normally 
made down, i.e. from more to less comprehensive headings, but this does 
not quite seem to work with 'Language development' and ‘Vocabulary studies'. 
I feel that this lack of structure in the subject headings sometimes leads 
to excessive duplication of entry, cf. A.A. Evans. Church schools and 
training colleges. It is difficult to use the author index quickly, but 
we are promised amelioration here in future issues. A point which might 
be considered is the re-arrangement of the actual entry. Alphabetical 
arrangement by title has little to recommend it and one has difficulty, 
when searching for an author, in disentangling his name from the jungle of 
surrounding print. Might it not be better to print the author's name 
first so that the scanning eye may the better detect it, and then arrange 
either in chronological order, to display sequence of publication, or 
alphabetical order, to help quicker reference from the author index? 


The physical book is well produced, clearly printed, and noticeably 
well proof-read, except that the heading 'Monitorial system' has, I 
notice slipped into lower case italic. 


B.C. Bloomfield. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION SUB-SECTION FOR LIBRARIANS OF 
TRAINING COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES OF EDUCATION 


The Training College and Institutes of Education Sub-Section of the 
University and Research Section of the Library Association was inaugurated 
at a general meeting held on Thursday, 5 January 1961, at Chaucer House, 
Malet Place, .C.1., the headquarters of the Library Association. About 
fifty people attended the meeting when the following provisional committee 
was nominated to draft the constitution of the Sub-Section for submission 
to the Library Association Council. 


Chairman G. Gomm, M.A., F.L.A. University of Birmingham 
Institute of Education 
Deputy Chairman S. Tillyard, M.A., A.L.A. Chester Training College 
Hon. Secretary Mrs. O. Stokes, F.L.A. University of London Institute 
of Education 
Hon. Treasurer I.R. Davies, B.A. Manchester Training College 
Members E.J. Haywood, A.L.A. Shoreditch Training College 
Miss J. Lee-White, B.A., Rolle College 
Ey 
Miss K.R. Matheson, B.A., University of Reading Institute 
F.L.A. | of Education 
Miss D.M. Weller Bishop Otter Training College 


The Sub-Section will be open to all librarians of Training Colleges, 
Departments and Institutes of Education, who are members of the Library 
Association. Training College Libraries may become Institutional Members 


of the Library Association. Further details of the Sub-Section will be 
announced later. 


SPEC ON EDUCATIONAL S 
VOLUME XIV 


FEDERATED MALAY STATES, FEDERAL EDUCATION 
OFFICE 


The system of education in the Federated 
Malay States. 


In Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. XIV, 1905, pp. 1-60. 


IRVING, Edward A. 
The system of education in Hong Kong. 


In Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. XIV, 1905, pp. 61-132. 


ELCUM, J.B. 


The system of education in the Straits 
Settlements. 


In Board of Education. Special 
Educational Subjects, Vol. XIV, 1905, pp. 133-169. 


ALLARDYCE, W.L. 
The system of education in Fiji.é - 


In Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. XIV, 1905, pp. 171-195. 
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BRANDON, Lowther E. 


The system of education in the Falkland 
Islands. 


In Board of Education. Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, Vol. XIV, 1905, pp. 197-204. 


INDUSTRIAL MISSIONS AID SOCIETY 


Note on the work of the Industrial Missions 
‘Aid Society. 


In Board of Education. Special Reports on 


Educational Subjects, Vol. XIV, 1905, Appendix 1, 
205-208, 


MACHONACHIE, R. 
On the education of native races. (C.M.S.) 
In Board of Education. Special Reports on 


Educational Subjects, Vol. XIV, 1905, Appendix 2, 
Ppe 209-249, 


SALFORD, Bishop of 
Industrial education in Catholic missions. 
in Board of Education. Special Reports on 


Educational Subjects, Vol. XIV, 1905, Appendix 3, 
ppe 251-320. 


' NEW GUINEA, Bishop of 
Education in British New Guinea. 
In Board of Education. Special Reports on 


Educational Subjects, Vol. XIV, 1905, Appendix 4, 
PP. 321-325. 


” 


oe 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS 


Work of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions in regard to industrial and 
agricultural education in India. 

In Board of Education. Special Reports on 


Educational Subjects, Vol. XIV, 1905, Appendix 5, 
PPe 327 -335 


MARGUSCHIS, A. 


Memorandum on technical education in 
Southern India. 


In Board of Education. Special Reports on 


Educational Subjects, Vol. XIV, 1905, Appendix 6, 
pp. 337-340. 


BURROWS, S.M. 


Industrial schools and school gardens in Ceylon. 
In Board of Education. Special Reports on 


Educational Subjects, Vol. XIV, 1905, Appendix 7, 
ppe 341-362. 


MOODY, Harry 
The education of the Indians in Canada. 
In Board of Education. Special Reports on 


Educational Subjects, Vol. XIV, 1905, Appendix 8, 
ppe 363-371. 
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